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General: 


Summary 


Farm prices continue their slow decline, but index of 
prices paid remains unchanged from a month earlier. 
Demand for farm products should continue strong even 
though there is some resistance to present high prices. 


Real Estate: Volume of sales higher with an increasing number of pur- 


Cotton: 


Beef 
Cattle: 
Hogs: 


Poultry: 


Dairy: 


chases by nonfarmers. While the number of sales requiring 
credit declined, the size of individual loans increased sharp- 
ly. The demand for farmland is expected to continue 


strong. 


Apparently large supplies, but evidence also of strong de- 
mand. Anticipated total world supply about 2.5 million 
bales, above last year. In Oklahoma, cotton harvesting 
labor is so short that prospects for getting crop harvested 


are poor. 


Wheat supplies appear to be ample, but not overly abund- 
ant. 


The situation in the southwest is quite unfavorable. Na- 
tionally there is about as much feed as normal. The full 
report on page 118 fully analyzes the situation. 


Continued strong demand for beef will keep prices at near 
ceilings, except for some grades and classes when peak 
marketings occur this fall. 


Prices have undergone usual seasonal decline. Seasonal 
lows expected around Dec. 1, but strong demand will con- 
tinue to support hog prices. 


Demand for poultry products is expected to remain fairly 
stable, but there may be some weakening of prices as the 
family meat budget continues to be strained. 


The outlook for dairy products is good. High consumer 
incomes usually increase demand for dairy products. In 
spite of apparently favorable situation, some dairymen are 
shifting to beef production. 





ON THE COVER 


A. W. Jacob, economist and marketing specialist of the Agricultural 
Extension Service. He is the author of the Dairy report, page 124. 
(Final in a series of pictures of Agricultural Economics and Extension 
staff members whose reports appear in Current Farm Economics.) 
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The Agricultural Situation 


[KEE 24 ! Ses) 
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GENERAL 


Prices 


September prices received by Oklahoma farmers for “all farm 
commodities” dropped 3 index points, or about | percent from August, 
but were still fractionally higher than for September last year. The 
U. S. index of prices paid by farmers for commodities remained un- 
changed from August to September, but at 285 percent of the 1910-14 
level, was 6 percent higher than in September a year ago. In terms of 
this index of prices paid, the purchasing power of a composite unit of 
these Oklahoma farm commodities was fractionally lower than a 
month earlier and 6 percent lower than in September last year. 


Compared with a year ago, September prices received by Oklahoma 
farmers were 8.5 percent higher for grains, 13 percent lower for cotton 
and cottonseed with cotton lint dropping more than cottonseed. (See 
price statistics page 133). Meat animals were 11 percent higher than 
in September, 1950, with beef cattle up 15 percent, hogs down 9 per- 


cent, and lambs up 10 percent. For the United States, the September 
index of prices received by farmers stood at 291 percent of the 1910-14 
level, which was 7 percent higher than in September, 1950, but frac- 
tionally lower than in August, 1951, and 7 percent lower than the 
record high established in February, 1951. The parity ratio (ratio of 
prices received to prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates) at 103 
in September was slightly lower than in August, almost 2 percent lower 
than in September, 1950, and almost 16 percent below the record level 
of 122 in October, 1946. 


Demand 


In spite of some price resistance by consumers, the demand for 
farm products remains strong and should continue so throughout the 
year. Following their “scare buying” early in the Korean conflict, 
consumers appear to be more willing to take their chances on shortages 
or further inflation and to reduce their purchases more nearly to 
current needs. Consumers are in a “saving” mood for the time being, 
and this may continue until defense spending begins to draw more 
heavily on raw materials for civilian goods. 


Volume of employment is a basic demand factor. Total civilian 
employment reached the record high of 62.5 million employed in July 
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even though the rate of “lay-offs” increased during the month, and the 
rate of factory hiring was down especially in the automobile, rubber, 
leather, and furniture industries. 


In August, total unemployment remained at a postwar low. Total 
employment increased by 230,000 between mid-July and mid-August, 
but this was the smallest gain for the season since World War II. Em- 
ployment in defense-related industries increased during August, but 
for the first time in 1951 employment in non-durable goods industries 
was lower than a year earlier. This reflected declines in consumer 
demand and larger stocks in the hands of manufacturers and merchants. 
However, the total number of non-agricultural employees was about 
a million and a half greater than in August, 1950. 


Industrial production has been essentially stable during recent 
months, except for summer vacation slack periods. Defense spending 
will prevent any serious recession. 

Personal income in June was at the annual rate of 251.1 billion 
dollars, which was 32.1 billion higher than a year earlier. 

Farm Income 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that total cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in the first eight months of 1951 were 
about 18.3 billion doilars, which was 16 percent more than in the 
corresponding period last year. The net increase in cash receipts, 
however, is reduced by a rise of 12 percent in farm cost factors. 


Prospects are that non-agricultural production, employment, and 
personal incomes will remain sufficiently high that declines in the 
demand for farm products, if any, will be small.—G. P. Collins. 


Volume of farm sales for the year ended March 15 showed a slight 
increase in the total number of voluntary transfers.* At 39.4 farms 
per 1,000, the rate was 6 percent higher than a year earlier but still 
about one-third below the peak recorded for the year ending March, 
1947. About one-third of the tracts reported sold in the wheat areas 


* Current Development in the Farm Real Estate Market, B. A, E.—U. S. D. A., July, 1951. 
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were without buildings, and nearly half of all purchases were made 
as additions to other farms. As a whole, 24 percent of all sales reported 
were for farm enlargement. 


Nonfarmer Buying Increases 


Nonfarmers bought the highest proportion of farms since 1947. 
Thirty-two percent of all sales reported in March, 1951, were to non- 
farmers. The comparable figure for sales a year earlier was 28 percent. 
The increase in nonfarmer buying was also accompanied by an increase 
in the proportion of nonresident buyers. Purchases by nonresidents 
increased from 21 percent of the total for the 1949-50 period to 24 
percent for the 1950-51 period, and the proportion of farms sold that 
would be leased after sale increased from 20 to 24 percent. The pro- 
portion of all purchases made by farmers already owning land increased 
slightly for the 1950-51 period to 37 percent of the total, but purchases 
by tenants declined in most areas. 


No Change in Types of Sellers 


Farmers continue to be the largest class of sellers of farmland. This 
group sold 53 percent of all reported sales in 1950-51. Retired farmers 


accounted for an additional 16 percent. Settlement of estates continued 
to account for about 14 percent of all sales. Lending agencies and 
county, state and federal governments amounted to only slightly more 
than | percent of all sales. Sales by individuals who were not farmers 
were unchanged from the previous year at 16 percent of the total. 


Credit and Mortgages 


Persons buying farms during late 1950 and early 1951 were ap- 
parently paying all cash a little more frequently, and were making 
slightly larger down payments than was the case during the similar 
period a year earlier. The proportion of all credit-financed sales 
dropped from 56 percent for the 1949-50 period to 54 percent for 
the latest period. 


The 1951 sales data also showed a slight decline in the proportion 
of the sales price that was financed by credit. The ratio of debt to 
consideration dropped from 57 percent for all sales reported in March, 
1950, to 54 percent for the latest period. This is the lowest average 
debt ratio since 1944. 


q 
Data on new farm mortgages recorded during the first quarter 
of 1951 show that all classes of lenders were making substantially larger 
loans than a year earlier. Loans made by individuals averaged $5,110, 
or 24 percent larger; those made by insurance companies, $10,950, or 
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13 percent larger; and all mortgages averaged $5,280, or 17 percent 


more than during the same period a year earlier. 


Future Demand Strong 


While recent developments in the economic situation suggest some 
weakening of the forces that contributed to the increase in farm real 
estate values during the past year, indications are that the demand 
for farms can be expected to continue strong because of the large 
reserve of liquid assets on deposit in country banks. In addition, 
present and prospective favorable returns, both from owner-operation 
and from renting, make present owners reluctant to sell, especially 
when few alternative investments will pay as well. Also, consider- 
ation of the amount of taxes payable on the proceeds from the sale 
of farm lands discourages sales in some cases.—Robert L. Tontz. 














COTTON 

The current estimate of 16,931,000 bales of cotton from the 1951-52 
(American crop appears large on the surface. However, recent price 
actions provided evidence of rather strong current demand. And it 
is well to remember cotton is a world crop rather than a domestic 
product only, at least when world trade conditions permit comparatively 
free trade. 

While domestic consumption of cotton may be less in 1951-52 
than! in the preceding year, exports likely will be considerably greater, 
especially if purchases of other products abroad and _ international 
loans and grants are continued. Although both domestic and foreign 
cotton production are higher than for 1950-51, foreign production 
has been estimated at only about 1.4 million bales more than for 
that year. Furthermore, the world carryover was so low last August | 
that the total world supply estimated for 1951-52 is 46.9 million bales, 
or only 2.8 million bales more than for 1950-51 and less than a million 
(0.7 million) bales more than for 1949-50.* 

American farmers apparently will considerably reduce the acreage 


they plant to cotton in 1952, possibly 5 million acres, more or less. 


* Source: Calculations made from “Cotton Monthly Review of the World Situation’ issued 
by International Cotton Advisory Committee, South Agricultural Building, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 
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A part of the current cotton crop was planted in anticipation of 40 
cents or more per pound. The lower price (or loan rates) being 
received, plus higher than expected production costs, shortages of 
harvesting labor, low yields in some areas, and competition of other 
crops are among the factors that seem likely to cause the reduction. 


Western Oklahoma farmers are finding labor scarce for harvesting 
cotton. Wage rates are rising, but it is doubtful if enough hand labor 
will become available to harvest this crop. The federal laws on 
school child labor have been one factor in the reduced supply of such 
labor. More manufactured strippers and picking machines will be 
used than heretofore, but there will not be enough of them available 
to cover nearly all of the acreage. The use of cotton sleds, therefore, 
seems likely in Oklahoma and Texas. Part of the crop may be plowed 
under where the crop, or the remaining part of the crop, is thin. 


There will be no governmental control program applied on the 
acreage of the 1952 cotton crop. The smaller cotton acreage and prob- 
able small carryover will likely result in higher prices for cotton in 
1952. Should full-scale war develop, ceilings would probably determine 
the price of cotton. High domestic employment, strong export demand, 
and prospects of a small carryover and reduced acreage support this 
viewpoint.—John D. Campbell. 


WHEAT 


The wheat supply should again be ample this year. The indicated 
wheat production as of September | was 999 million bushels. This 
quantity is smaller than the 1950 production of 1,027 million bushels 
and the average production of the period 1940-49 of 1,071 million 
bushels. Harvested acreage of 62,576,000 acres in 1951 was 835,000 
acres more than in 1950, but just 48,000 acres less than the 1940-49 
average acres harvested. 


The September | indicated yield was 16.0 bushels per acre as com- 
pared with 16.6 bushels in 1950 and the average of 17.1 bushels for 
the 1945-49 period. 


Total supplies of wheat for the United States this year will be 
approximately 1,434 million bushels. This is composed of the indicated 
production of 999 million bushels, a carryover of 395 million bushels 
and probable imports of 40 million bushels of feeding quality wheat. 


The amount of wheat used in the United States this year will be 
approximately 755 million bushels. This will be divided into the 
following approximate amounts: food, 507 million bushels; seed, 88 
million bushels; and feed, 160 million bushels. This will leave approx- 
imately 679 million bushels for exports and for carryover for next year. 
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If exports are the same this year as last (364 million bushels), the 
amount left for carryover next July 1 will be approximately 315 
million bushels, or 80 million bushels less than the carryover the past 
July 1—Adlowe L. Larson. 


An apparently bright and comparatively favorable national feed 
situation is very much clouded by unfavorable conditions in the south 
and southwest. The dry, hot weather of August seriously reduced the 
prospects for this year’s production of feed crops especially in central 
and south Texas, and generally in the surrounding area including 
parts of Oklahoma, as well as the eastern part of southern United States. 
(Figure 1). Prospects are no better than poor to fair in parts of Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and New Mexico, and very poor in southwest Colorado. 


Reports from crop correspondents September 1 indicated that 
for Texas the combined tonnage of four feed grains—corn, oats, grain 
sorghums, and barley—to be harvested this year would be about 40 
percent less than last year’s crop, and for Oklahoma, Kansas, and New 
Mexico about 30 percent less than last year (Table 1). Colorado's 
crop is better than last year’s low production but about a fifth less 
than the 10-year average. For the five-state area, feed-grain production 
is expected to be nearly one-third below last year and 11 percent below 
the 10-year average of 1940-49. Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas together 
normally produce 85 to 90 percent of the country’s sorghum grains. 
The production of this crop in these three states is expected to be 
reduced 32 percent below last year’s crop. The total expected decrease 
in feed-grain production in the five-state area amounts to 4,167,000 
tons, of which 41 percent consists of corn and 46 percent sorghum 
grains. 


The hay situation does not appear as unfavorable as the feed- 
grain situation (Table 2). Texas production of all hay is estimated 
at 1,092,000 tons, which is 15 percent less than last year’s crop and 24 
percent below the 10-year average. Oklahoma’s production is set at 
1,774,000 tons, which is 4 percent below last year but 6 percent above 
average. 

The significance of the hay situation is more apparent when the 
kind of hay is considered. The indicated 1951 production for the five- 
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state area, by kinds, and the percentage each represents of the corres- 
ponding crop for last year 1s as follows: 


Tons Percent of 1950 
All hay 8,515,000 95 
Alfalfa +,755,000 93 
Clover and Timothy 402,000 102 
Lespedeza 336,000 98 
Prairie, wild 1,732,000 101 


The greatest decrease is in alfalfa and is felt worse by dairymen. 
In Colorado, the crop is larger than last year, but in Oklahoma 9 per- 
cent below; in Texas, 13 percent below; and in Kansas, 10 percent below 
last year’s crop. Most of the decrease in Oklahoma has been in the 
southwest part of the state. Last fall seedings lacked moisture for 
survival and were plowed up, while many established seedings pro- 
duced only one cutting. The effect has been to draw alfalfa from 
the northeast part of the state and adjoining territory at relatively 
high prices. Lespedeza, of which Texas has none and Oklahoma 
relatively little except in the eastern part, has been moving from Mis- 
sourl and Arkansas to the drought area for milk production. Local 
prices as high as $1.25 a bale have been reported for lespedeza at the 
field. Similarly, local alfalfa prices have been quoted at $50 or more 





FEED CROP PROSPECTS* 
Sept. I, 1951 
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GBB Very poor 7 
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per ton. State average prices per ton reported by farmers, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as of September 15. 
were as follows: 
Lespedeza Alfalfa 

Missouri $17.90 $25.20 
Arkansas 23.30 31.00 
Oklahoma ee 32.50 
Kansas 17.00 24.00 
Texas 40.00 

The hay supply and market situation has been aggravated by ex- 
tremely dry pasture conditions which have been most severe in the 
Texas area (Figure 2). Texas’ pasture condition September 1 was 
reported at 47 percent, which was more than 40 percent below last 
year. For the five states and the United States, conditions averaged 
as follows: 


PASTURE CONDITION SEPTEMBER 1 (Percent) 
1951 as percent 
1940-49 1950 1951 of 1950 
Oklahoma 73 97 73 72 
Texas 69 82 47 57 
Kansas 79 99 95 96 
Colorado 82 66 17 117 
New Mexico 75 77 62 80 





United States = he | 85 79 93 


Range feed condition in Oklahoma was reported at 84 percent on October 1—the 
same as of September 1 and a 2-point decline from August. Rains that have fallen 
since September I will result in some improvement in range and pasture conditions 
and some production of late hay. 


These conditions have induced full feeding of hay at an earlier 
date than usual and have resulted in sharp increases in the movement 


Table 1.—Indicated 1951 Production of Four Feed Grains in Five 
Southwestern States, With Comparisons.* 





Production (thousand tons) 





1951 as percent of 





State or Average 1950 Indicated 
195 


area 1940-49 951 1940-49 1950 





Oklahoma 1.572 xf 223 78 71 
Texas 4.300 ), 3,837 89 59 
Kansas 3,387 4 3,131 92 74 
Colorado 997 ( 881 88 118 
New Mexico 195 2¢ 218 Laz 74 


Total 5 states 10,451 : 9,290 89 69 


United States 115,130 124,983 120,446 105 96 





* Corn, oats, barley, and sorghum grains. September crop report by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. $. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 2.—Indicated 1951 Production of All Hay in Five Southwestern 
States, With Comparisons. 





Production (thousand tons) 





State or Average 1950 Indicated _!951_as_percent of | 
area 1940-49 1951 1940-49 1950 





Oklahoma 1,677 85! 1,774 106 96 
Texas 1,437 J 1,092 76 85 
Kansas 2,792 S27. 3.052 103 93 
Colorado 2,238 98: 2,102 94 106 
New Mexico 477 5: $95 104 92 


Total, 5 states 8,621 .93: 8,515 99 95 


United States 101,644 106,819 111 





of cattle to market. August receipts of cattle and calves at the Okla 
homa City market amounted to 90,310 head—the largest monthly run 
since October, 1949, and 23,500 more than in August, 1950. 


Increased population in the cities of the southwest, notably Texas, 
with its accompanying increased demand for fluid milk, has made the 
feed situation acute for many dairymen and is partly responsible fon 





PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Sept. I, 1951 





PERCENT 
OF NORMAL 
80 and over E=] Good to excellent 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 BRR Very poor : 
35 to 50 ERY Severe drought A *AS REPORTED BY 
Under 35 QB Extreme drought © CROP COR nase nanae 


W INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 
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the feed market panic. Some dairymen on milkshed fringes have 
shifted to southern markets for higher prices, and some already suffer- 
ing under high-cost production conditions have hastened their decision 
to go out of business. Both feed and milk have been transportéd 
southwest. This effect has been reflected only slightly so far in the 
Oklahoma City market and not at all in the Tulsa area, although 
the latter has been supplying some milk to Oklahoma City and 
markets farther south. For the month of September, producers in the 
Oklahoma City milkshed supplied that market with total milk exceeding 
the Class 1 (fluid) sales by only 4,344 pounds per day, or by only 
1.5 percent. This means that only that quantity of milk was available 
locally for all other uses, and that on many days part of the supply 
for fluid use was imported from the Tulsa area or Wisconsin or other 


sources. 


Elsewhere in the United States, and for the country as a whole, 
feed conditions and prospects appear relatively favorable. ‘The national 
feed grain production is expected to be 5 percent above average and 
only 4 percent below last year. The total feed concentrate position 
shows 176.5 million tons available for about 182 million grain-con- 
suming animal units, which will permit the same level of feeding 


per animal unit as last year with a redction of about 20 percent in the 
carryover into the next year. Hay supplies and pasture conditions 
appear ample in most of the rest of the country. With relatively large 
crops of wheat, peanuts, cottonseed, and soybeans in prospect, the by- 
product feed situation is good. Currently, cottonseed cake or meal 
is cheaper to Oklahoma feeders than is soybean meal. 


In view of the relatively favorable national situation, particularly 
with respect to protein meals, it behooves Oklahoma farmers not to 
become too panicky over the local feed situation. High prices should 
not induce producers to sell hay they may later need. Neither should 
feeders pay exhorbitant prices without due consideration of all angles 
involved. It should not be necessary for dairymen to short-feed their 
herds either in protein or in total feed. Feed prices may be high 
enough that the scrub animal should go to market, but for a heavy 
producer, a ration may be balanced if necessary by using non-legume 
hay and a proper amount of protein supplement with the necessary 
minerals. Above all, it should be remembered that a complete dis- 
ruption of a sound farm business organization is a procedure too ex- 
pensive to indulge merely in response to temporary inconveniences 
without due regard to all considerations. Food is important and its 
efficient production will continue to be rewarded, but it may require 
careful study and foresighted planning.—F. L. Underwood. 
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Livestock and Livestock Products 


BEEF CATTLE 


Cattle slaughter this fall is expected to include more grass cattle 
but fewer fed cattle than a year ago. Calf slaughter probably will 
continue below last year’s level during the remainder of 1951. Seasonal 
marketing peaks for cattle receipts will occur later than usual this year. 
It is anticipated that highest marketing levels for slaughter cattle and 
calves will be in October. 


._ The reduced cattle slaughter this year has been smaller than a 
year earlier primarily because of delayed marketings, good grazing 
in most regions, and price uncertainties, according to B. A. E. 


Defense Production Act amendments of 1951 prohibited quotas 
on slaughter of livestock as of August I. Under the quotas, each 
slaughterer was permitted to slaughter in a compliance period nothing 
in excess of a stated percentage of his slaughter in a like period of 1950. 
Quotas ranged as low as 80 percent for cattle, calves, and sheep in some 
compliance months. The quotas were in effect four months on cattle 
and three months on other livestock. 


Ceilings Limit Slaughter Cattle Prices 


In general, prices of slaughter cattle have been limited by ceiling 
prices on beef. Rollbacks originally scheduled by the Office of Price 
StabiJization for August 1 and October 1 were cancelled when the 
Defense Production Act amendments of 1951 became law. 


Prices of stockers and feeders, along with slaughter cattle prices, 
advanced from October, 1950, to March, 1951. A new price record 
was set for stockers and feeders with rises of $10.00 per hundred. Since 
March, the average price of stocker and feeder steers at Kansas City 
has declined $4.00 below the March peak. 


Strong Demand For Beef 


The demand for meat, especially beef, has been very strong this 
year. With continued expansion of defense activities and high consumer 
incomes, the demand for beef is expected to continue strong. Although 
prices of some grades and classes may drop below their ceiling levels 
when peak marketings occur this fall, no marked price breaks are 
likely —Robert L. Tontz. 
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DAIRY 


Prices for manufactured dairy products have not changed much 
during the past few months. However, prices are substantially higher 
than one year ago. The increases over August, 1950 being 24 per- 
cent for cheese, 23 percent for car-lot spray powder; 12 percent for 
evaporated milk and 11 percent for butter. Prices have been slightly 
higher than the support prices, and only a small amount has been 
purchased. 


Prices paid farmers for whole milk have increased from the seasonal 
low in June. In Oklahoma, prices of fluid milk have risen more than 
for the U. S. Prices of grade A used in Class 1 in the Federal 
Milk Marketing areas of Oklahoma for September was nearly $5.90 
per 100 pounds for 4 percent milk. At Lawton, prices were reported 
to be nearly $6.40; Dallas, Texas, $6.91; and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
$7.13. These September high prices reflect downward pressure of dry 
and hot weather on milk flow. 


Low fall production arrived earlier this year, and it is expected 
to become more severe as the season advances. Milk production in 
Oklahoma reachés a4 seasonal high in May of each year, and production 
in December, January and February is about 70 percent of the peak 


production in May. In 1950, production in each month was con- 
siderably below the 10-year average, and in 1951 monthly production 
(up to date) is even lower than in 1950. 


Production Lower in Southern States 


Total milk production in most southern states has been lower in 
1951 than in 1950. Production per cow, as well as total production 
in the important dairy states to the north and east, is higher than 
last year. The U. S. total, however, is slightly below the volume pro- 


duced in 1950. 


Consumption of fluid milk was higher for the first seven months 
in 1951 than for 1950, despite the higher prices. This trend is expected 
to continue throughout 1951 and into 1952. 

Storage stocks of all dairy products, except cream, are about normal 
for this season of the year. Cream storage is very high. 


More Beef and Less Milk 


On some farms where farmers have regularly-milked cows, they 
are making shifts to more beef and less milk. Some dairymen are also 
going directly into beef production. These shifts seem to be more 
prevalent than normal at this time. 
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Economical milk distribution is being carried out by distributors. 
One of the most recent changes is the increased use of the 2-quart 
bottle, which saves the consumer money and fits well into the home 
refrigerators. Some distributors are trying out milk dispensers with 
public eating houses. 


The outlook for dairy products for 1952 is good. Consumers are 
expected to have high incomes, which usually means good to high prices 
for dairy products. Dairy farmers can expect high prices for quality 
milk. The pressure from alternate enterprises, especially beef produc- 
tion, is expected to continue.—A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 

Hog production has increased annually for the past five years. 
Present prospects indicate that the 1951 total pig crop will be almost 
106 million head. This will be the largest peacetime crop, exceeded 
only by the 121.8-million head produced in 1943. The 1951 crop is 
composed of 63.8-million head farrowed this spring and an estimated 
fall pig crop of 42 million. The fall estimate is based on farrowing 
intentions as reported by farmers on June I. 


Hog slaughter has been increasing seasonally this fall with the 
movement of the 1951 spring pig crop to market. The number 
of hogs being slaughtered under federal inspection was higher during 
August and September, than for the same period last year. The increase 
over 1950 is expected to continue through the remainder of the market- 
ing season, but the percentage difference may be smaller during the 
later part of the season. Pork production during the last half of 1951 
will be 5 to 10 percent larger than in the same 6-month period of 
1950. The principal reason for this increase is the 7 percent increase 
in the spring pig crop, with the slaughter weights expected to remain 
about the same as last year. 


Hog prices have declined seasonally with the increased marketings 
this fall. Since the demand for meat has remained strong, the seasonal 
decline should be similar to that experienced last fall. It is expected 
that the seasonal low in price will be reached in late November or 
early December. 


There are some indications that hog production will tend to 
gradually decline in the near future. The number of sows that farmers 
are keeping for farrowing is not increasing as rapidly as in 1949 and 
1950. While the hog-corn ratio has been above the long-time average 
during the years of increased hog production, it has been declining 
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since 1949. The ratio averaged 12.4 for the eight months of 1951, 
which is less than the ratio of 13.8 during the same period of 1950. 


On the other hand, the continued strong demand for meat with 
increased consumer incomes supported by defense activities and an 
adequate supply of corn may result in the maintenance of hog produc- 
tion at the present level, or even upward. Hog slaughter and pork 
supplies should increase in 1952 as a result of the 3 percent increase 
planned for the fall pig crop, the prospects for a large corn production 
this year, and a hog-corn ratio which is still slightly above average. 
The 1952 hog slaughter and pork supplies will also be dependent upon 
the size of the 1952 spring pig crop, which will be estimated on 
the basis of intentions reported by farmers on December 1.—Howard 
S. Whitney. 


POULTRY 


The per capita supply of meats, beef, veal, lamb and mutton 
plus pork, but excluding lard, is estimated at 144 pounds for 1951. 
Sixty pounds of this is beef, and 74 pork. In addition to the above, 
the per capita supply of meat will be augmented by 50.7 pounds of 
eggs, or approximately 408 eggs; 29.7 pounds of poultry meat and 5.0 
of turkey meat, both dressed weight. These data are more meaning- 
ful and useful as a basis for understanding future developments in 
prices at the producer level if these pounds are converted into dollars 
and viewed in terms of a hypothetical family budget. 





Supply Estimated Average Total 
price for cost to 
Stillwater family 
Meats — . — — 1951 budget 

S. ibs. (dollars) (dollars) 





x Per Per family of 
Kinds of Capita 5 persons 


Beef ‘ 85 255 
Veal i fe .80 y 
Pork .70 

Eggs 50. r 7 

Chickens 29. 50 

Turkeys . 70 


Total 











These data are not presented as being typical of any family 
budgetary expenditure, but, as an average, are used to focus attention 
on the supply that exists or will be moving to the market in the 
current year. If a family of five persons bought its per capita share as 
shown in the family budget, the cost would be slightly greater than 
$700. This would mean a daily expenditure of about $2.00 per day 
for meat if a family were to consume its per capita share of the 
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expected supply of meat. It is doubtful, even with personal in- 
comes increasing, that this amount would be allocated from the average 
family budget for meat. Consequently, in all probability prices must 
decline the last quarter if supplies are to move into consumption. It 
is true that a large part of the current production and supplies forth- 
coming during the last quarter of 1951 will move into storage tempor- 
arily at least, but inter-storage movements usually coincide with decreas- 
ing prices. The question then becomes: “Which meat product price 
is likely to decline?” 


This will depend somewhat on the particular area under study. 
The southwestern states of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
have experienced some reduction in 1951 in income through crop 
failures common to this area. It is logical to assume that production 
of meat products will be increased where feasible to offset loss of income 
through crops, but concurrent with this tendency will be the lack of 
feed to expand current production in the western area. A late frost 
would allow thousands of acres of grain sorghum to mature and thus 
alleviate the feed situation. Early fall rains have helped by permitting 
early seeding of winter wheat for fall pastures. At present, indications 
point to supplies of meat products from this area about comparable 
with 1950. Due to the fact that this area is a surplus area for meat 
products with the exception of poultry products, the central markets 
are of vital importance to Oklahoma producers of surplus products; 
whereas, local markets are more important in establishing prices for 
deficit products. 


How much the effective demand in this area for poultry products 
will be reduced by the decline in personal income is problematical. 
With incomes increasing in other areas, it seems likely that effective 
demand for poultry products in Oklahoma may remain fairly stable 
for the remainder of the current year if production is not expanded 
beyond expectations. Indications are for producers to place about 
the same number of layers in the laying flocks this fall as in 1950. The 
rate of lay per hen continues to increase, and as a result production 
in 1951 should exceed that of the previous year.—K. C. Davts. 


SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL 


Sheep and Lambs.—The lamb crop is slightly larger this year 
than it was in 1950. The average number per 100 ewes was about 
the same this year as last. However, the percentage lamb crop in some 
sections of the country was considerably less than average. For example, 
in Texas the percentage was sharply reduced from last year because 
of extended dry weather. The larger 1951 lamb crop represented 
the first increase over the previous year’s production since 1941. 
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Prices received for slaughter lambs have steadily decreased since 
March of this year, but the average price received has remained above 
that received last year. The present price relationships are such that 
lamb production expansion probably will not be encouraged. In fact, 
many producers may cull more heavily than they did last year, and 
fall marketings may be increased. If this occurs, lamb prices may 
be expected to continue, for a time, in their downward trend. 


Wool.—Production of shorn wool in the United States for 1951 
is estimated to be 4 percent more than last year. Two percent more 
sheep were shorn, and the average weight per fleece increased to a 
new high of 8.23 pounds. The average for the past 10 years was 8.00 
pounds. 

The price received for wool has decreased rather sharply since 
February, and is not expected to regain its former high level unless 
unforeseen and significant conditions occur.—Ray Billingsley. 


Population Changes, the Farmer, and the 
Rural Merchant 


Recent publications of the United States Census Bureau indicate 
that business establishments in smaller town and open country areas 
are closing. For the farmer, this means he must take more and more 
time and go ever increasing distances in order to carry out his various 
trading activities. No longer can he satisfy a large part of his economic 
needs at the nearest crossroads store. 


There are several reasons for this loss of business establishments 
in rural areas of Oklahoma. Foremost of these is the drastic decline 
in the rural-farm population of the state. Between 1940 and 1950, 
the rural-farm population of the state decreased from 926,741 to 553,039, 
a decline of 40 percent. The peak number of people on farms in 
Oklahoma probably was reached about 1930. At that time there 
were 1,021,174 farmers and their families. But now with only 553,039 
people so classified, the farm population has gone down 46 percent 
in the short period of 20 years. 


This tremendous loss in farm population means there simply are 
not enough people to support many of the businesses, as well as schools 
and churches that formerly existed in rural areas. Recognizing that 
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modern transportation enables the farmer to travel farther to satisfy 
his wants in larger towns, it becomes obvious that the rural business 
man has considerable difficulty staying in business. 


Number Declines in Rural Areas 


Some idea of the trends in the number and kinds of businesses in 
Oklahoma may be had by examining Table I. This table shows that 
the number of retail stores in urban centers (towns with populations 
above 2,500) has remained about the same during recent years. On 
the other hand, the number of such stores in rural areas has declined, 
but not as rapidly as the population. 


Establishments for wholesale trade tend to be more and more 
concentrated in cities. While the number of wholesale businesses rose 
in urban areas between 1939 and 1948, more than one-fourth of those 
in the rural areas were closed during this period. 


Although selected service trades (beauty shops, pool halls, hotels, 
laundries, barber shops, etc.) declined in all sections of the state, the 
trend was more pronounced in the rural than the urban areas. 


Of course, not all towns lost population or business at the same 
rate. The extent of these losses may be seen by examining the map 


showing population changes in the state (Figure 1). This map shows 
a circle at the location of every incorporated center of the state. The 
area of the circles is proportionate to the size of the town or village. 
Each circle has been shaded to show the extent of population change 
in the 10-year period before 1950. The black areas show those places 
which lost 25 percent or more of their residents in this decade. The 
lightest “‘cross-hatching” indicates that the town increased in size 25 


Table 1.—Number of Business Establishments in Oklahoma, 
1939 and 1948. 





Number of establishments 
Percent of 


1939 1948 change 











Retail Trade 
Total 28,722 26,832 — 6.58 
Urban 15,400 15,301 - 0.64 
Rural 13,322 eS — 13.44 
Wholesale Trade 
Total 3,998 3,655 — 8.58 
Urban 1,939 2,187 +12.79 
Rural 2,059 1,468 — 28.70 
Selected Service Trades 
Total 10,726 9,271 — 13.57 
Urban 6,752 6.070 —10.10 
Rural 3,974 3.201 — 19.45 





Source: United States Census of Business. 
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percent or more during the same period. Graduations between these 
extremes are indicated by the darkness of the shading within the 
circles. 


Population Losses 


The map shows that the smaller the town or village, the greater 
the chance that it lost population during the past few years. Of the 
440 towns in Oklahoma having populations of under 2,500 in 1940 (and 
classified as rural along with the farm population), three out of five 
lost more than 5 percent of their population between 1940 and 1950. 
By comparison there were 74 towns classed as urban in 1940, but only 
one in eight lost more than 5 percent of its population. Actually two 
out of three of the urban centers gained more than 5 percent during 
the period. Ninety-one of the 113 incorporated villages having less 
than 250 inhabitants lost more than 5 percent of their population. Only 
one of the 21 cities in Oklahoma having more than 10,000 population 
lost as much as 5 percent of its population. It would appear that 
Oklahoma’s population and business establishments are not only 
concentrating more and more in the cities but in the cities that have 
been the largest through the years. 


It is also noted that county seat towns tend to be large and to be 
growing rapidly. Of the 77 county seat towns in Oklahoma, 48 are 
large enough to be classed as urban (2,500 people). Only five have 
populations of under 1,000. Of the 424 non-county seat towns, only 
20 have 2,500 or more residents—330 of them have fewer than 1,000 
inhabitants. Sixty-three of the county seat towns had increases of 5 
percent or more in population between 1940 and 1950, but only 123 
of the 440 non-county seat towns grew this much. It seems probable 
that county seat towns are drawing population and business from other 
areas largely because farmers find it necessary to go to the “county seat” 
and have started to do part of their trading there. Also, many of the 
non-county seat towns are not located on paved highways and _ the 
farmer finds it difficult to reach them. 


The result of these trends is that the farmer must go increasing 
distances to satisfy many of his needs. Even with an automobile, the 
farmer often finds it costing him more valuable time and money to 
obtain various necessities. Rural business men are quite concerned 
over the trends and the possibility of losing their livelihoods. The 
presence of business establishments in smaller towns and the open coun- 
try is desired by both the farmers and the proprietors. Yet, their future 
often is insecure because of some of the changes mentioned. Some are 
staying in business because of present inflation and prosperity, but 
many could not withstand a depression of even short duration. Con- 
sideration of the needs and traditions of the farmer might make busi- 
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nesses in rural areas more successful. Some of the factors which might 
be considered in this connection are: 


Factors to Consider for Successful Business 


1. What goods and services does the farmer want from rural stores? 
Very definitely farm folk want to meet “emergency needs” in the locality 
where they live. Gasoline, bread, soap, nails, etc., are unexpectedly 
needed, and it is needlessly expensive to drive many miles for such 
items. There are, of course, other things that the rural store might 
provide—varying from locality to locality and from one type of farm 
area to another. 


2. There is always the personal factor. Farmers like to go to 
some stores and not to others regardless of price. Why? Do they respect 
aud trust the proprietor? Do they meet and visit friends there? What 
changes can be made to attract farmers and their families? 


3. Rural stores in general have a reputation for having high prices. 
This is not true in many cases for studies have shown that most of the 
rural merchants having successful businesses do have reputation for 
offering their goods at reasonable prices. To increase volume enough 
to lower prices, perhaps more rural merchants should specialize in 


selling case lots of various commodities. 


4. Farmers tend to trade at given stores because they can sell 
eggs, cream, or vegetables at higher prices than they can get elsewhere. 
This seems to be true even where the farmer must take pay for his 
products “in trade” rather than cash. 


5. Goods and services offered by the rural store should be ad- 
justed to the times, but many rural merchants are slow to make these 
changes. Many country stores sell kerosene, but do they. sell light 
bulbs? They have plow points, but do they have any repair parts 
for tractors? Perhaps more rural stores should have the equipment to 
make emergency repairs of farm machinery. 


In the face of population changes and business trends, it appears 
that some adjustments in rural merchandising must be made if the 
needs of the farmer are to be adequately met, and if many of the 
small town and open country stores are to survive. Farmers and busi- 
ness people must work together if this is to be accomplished.—John C. 
Belcher. 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand 





PRICE INDEXES 
Average 1910-14=100 INDICATORS OF CHANGES 
IN DOMESTIC DEMAND 
All-Com- 


Index of Prices Index of modity 
Received by Prices Index of Index of Index of 
Farmers Paid by Wholesale Oklahoma Demand Factory 
Year — Farmers Prices Hog-Corn Deposits Payrolls® 
and Okla- United United United Price Oklahoma® ¢ 
Month homa! States States States Ratio? 1923-25—100 1989=100 














1925 164 156 157 151 - 11.05 106.5 
1926 134 145 155 146 16.44 102.0 
1927 134 139 153 139 14.54 100.5 
1928 151 149 155 141 10.72 100.3 
1929 145 146 153 139 10.65 92.3 
1930 112 126 145 126 11.04 77.4 
1931 71 87 114 107 14.30 60.6 
1932 51 65 98 95 14.59 47.3 
1933 65 70 99 96 7.36 44.9 
1934 90 90 112 109 4.73 533 
1935 107 108 117 17 10.35 60.8 
1936 109 114 116 118 9.33 74.6 
1937 111 121 123 126 11.36 82.1 
1938 82 95 116 115 15.64 84.9 
1939 84 93 121 113 11.33 89.4 
1940 92 98 123 114 8.61 92.0 
1941 117 122 130 127 15.37 86.6 
1942 152 157 152 144 14.35 107.4 
1943 172 188 167 150 11.69 162.3 
1944 181 195 176 152 10.56 215.9 
1945 184 202 181 154 11.95 285.3 
1946 226 233 203 177 11.56 335.3 
1947 286 278 246 222 13.34 348.5 
1948 293 287 264 241 12.69 353.3 
1949 257 251 253 226 15.00 347.4 
1950 272 256 261° 236 14.25 346.8 











1951 Jan. 334 300 277 263° 13.56 283.9 
Feb. 346 313 279 268 14.44 277.6 
Mar. 351 31] 283 269 13.70 274.2 
Apr. 350 309 284 268 13.20 270.5 
May 352 305 285 266 12.42 263.5 
June 343 301 286 265 12.86 257.5 
July 328 294 285 261 12.88 264.1 
Aug. 312 292 285 298 13.52 264.4 
Sept. 309 291 285 258 13.80 Pe 





SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S. prices received and prices 
paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, Bur. of 
Agri. Econ., U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in Oklahoma, 
calculated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished by Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D ; 

Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 21 commodities. For data prior to 1925 see Okla. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Bul. No. 238. 

These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100 pounds 
of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

Demand deposits of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places 
under 15,000 population. 

Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 19:6 and upon gross demand deposits 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see CURRENT FARM ECONOMICS, Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 13, Nos. 1 and 2. Feb.Apr. 1940. 


p. 41. 
Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 
Revised. 
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